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Memorabilia. 


““ DOW Bells silent ’? makes a quite impres- 

sive heading. In The Times of Jan. 
12 it introduces the announcement that the 
tower of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, is not 
in a condition to bear with safety the ring- 
ing of the bells. The great tenor, which 
weighs 24 tons, is cracked at the point where 


it is attached to the woodwork, a fault | 


which can be remedied only by re-casting ; 
and the frame on which the peal of ten bells 
is set requires over-hauling. But more than 
this the tower in which they hang has been 
found to rock slightly. Some years ago, 
when the first underground railway was 
made beneath it, the tower moved a few 
inches out of the perpendicular; and it 
suffers, as St. Paul’s does, from the con- 
tinuous vibration set up by the heavy road 
traffic, as well as from the corrosive effects 
of the London atmosphere. In fact it is 
said that some parts of the masonry of the 
church are getting into a condition so danger- 
ous that, if not soon repaired, they may be 
dropping pieces into the street. The upshot, 
of course, is an appeal for money: for £5,000 
or so. It is an appeal not likely to go un- 
heeded. St. Mary-le-Bow, with its beautiful 
tower, is next to St. Paul’s itself, Wren’s 
most famous piece of work, and Cheapside 
without it is simply unimaginable. 
(JONGORA, although he has given his 
name to a style in poetry, and in Span- 
ish exemplifies that strange and corrupting 
influence which made havoc with literary 
style in much of the European literature of 
the seventeenth century, has not till quite 
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| recently been worthily dealt with in a bio- 
i graphy. In 1925, however, there appeared 
| a Life and a critical study of his work from 
| the pen of Sefior Miguel Artigas. A review 
| of this book, and therewith a useful study 
of ‘‘géngorism ”’ will be found in the new 
number of Literis, by Mr. Aubrey F. G. 
Bell. Dr. Schicking’s careful discussion of 
Dr. EK. K. Chambers’s ‘ Elizabethan Stage,’ 
and Dr. Klotz’s erudite paper on recent 
work in medieval glossaries are much worth 
consideration. M. Fernand Baldensperger 
writes of Mr. Robert Coxon’s recent book on 
‘ Chesterfield and his Critics.’ With a dis- 
approving glance at Dr. Johnson and his 
‘“cruelle épigramme,’’ M. Baldensperger 
| proposes as the best way of doing justice to 
Chesterfield a clear insight into the object 
| of the Letters, which he revealed to Mme de 
Monconseil: to unite in the person of his 
‘son, what hitherto he had never found 
united in a single individual, that which is 
best in the two nations—English and French. 





MNSHE Library for December begins with an 

article by Professor A. W. Pollard 
addressed to establishing certainty on the 
_point whether the surveyor, John Nor- 
den was or was not also the religious writer 
of that name. The evidence marshalled here 
goes to prove that that is so. Dr. Plomer 
discusses the 1574 edition of Dr. John 
Caius’s ‘De Antiquitate Cantebrigiensis 
Academize libri duo ’—concluding with some 
notes on copies of the work which he has 
examined, the best of which is that in the 
library of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, once 
Archbishop Parker’s. Dr. W. W. Greg 
contributes an acute criticism of the intro- 
duction to the ‘Hundreth Sundry Flowers,’ 
of which a reprint has recently been brought 
/out by Mr. B. M. Ward. ‘ Diane de Poi- 
tiers and her Books’ by Mr. George H. 
Bushnell is one of the papers most likely to 
commend itself to the general reader. Father 
iC. A. Newdigate, S.J., throws some new 
| light, in his paper ‘ Birchley—or St. Omers,’ 
| on the doings of the Andertons and their 
secret printing-press. He argues that a 
great majority of books which have been 
attributed to the Birchley press were actually 
produced at St. Omers. 


N° doubt most of our readers have noticed 
in the press that the rector of St. Ethel- 
dreda’s, Ely Place (the Rev. Bernard Roe) 
has been somewhat anxious concerning the 
preservation of a piece of thirteenth century 
_wall (all that survives of the old palace of 
| the Bishops of Ely) threatened by the 
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demolition of houses in Hatton Garden at 
the back of the church. We note, from The 
Times of Jan. 11, that satisfactory arrange- 
ments for its preservation have now been 
made. The ancient crypt of St. Ethel- 
dreda’s is well-known to lovers of London 
antiquities as presenting something of a 
puzzle: it is hoped that the work being done 
about its site may throw light on its origin. 


A pretty lion story is related in The Times 


of Jan. 11. 
well-known animal trainer, 


Captain Wombwell, the | 
while treating | 
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(THE Report of the Glasgow Archeological 

Society, presented on Nov.. 18, 1926, 
expresses appreciation of the action of the 
| Secretary of Scotland in circularising all 
| Heriters Clerks on the subject of the proposed 
| transference of MHeriters’ Records to the 
Register House; and the Council notes with 
satisfaction the foundation in Glasgow of 
a Civic Society, framed on the lines of the 
Cockburn Association of Edinburgh. Ten 
new members were admitted during the Ses- 
sion, this being an increase of four on last 
| Session. 


three sick lion cubs at Leicester circus, was | 


savagely attacked by an old forest-bred lion, | 


who wounded him on back and shoulder— 


having broken through a partition between | 
him | 


the cages. But there leapt after 
through the breach a lioness, devoted to 
Captain Wombwell, who, instead of assist- 
ing her mate, tore at his flanks and com- 
pelled him to let her beloved master go. 


N the ‘ Miscellany’ column of the Man- 
chester Guardian for Jan. 11 is an amus- 
ing paragraph headed *‘ The American Hat 
Ritual’? by which it appears that to keep 
one’s hat on in such public institutions as 
picture-galleries and libraries is, by the code 
of manners of the United States, a serious 
offence, involving one in the “ pariah com- 
pany of those malefactors who scribble on 
the margins of books, or who mutilate maga- 
zines, or who bring dogs into the building, 
or who use tobacco or eat viands, therein. “‘ 
The writer relates that, on his first visit to 
the Washington Public Library, standing 
innocently at a desk where he was applying 
for a reader’s ticket, he was admonished by 
a voice, courteous but authoritative: 
** Kindly remove your hat.”’ 
regulations is to be read: ‘‘ Men and boys 
shall remove their hats and remain uncovered 
within the building.’’ In these days when, 
on the whole, ‘‘ go-as-you-please ”’ 


is interesting to note any return anywhere 


towards stricter notions and practice in eti- | 
quette. But, if we mistake not, the United | 
States are here and there more severe on | 
such points as these than the old countries. | 


In the printed | 


becomes | 
more and more the prevailing rule of life it | 


N Jan. 12 The Times published a fine | 


photograph of the reach of the Severn | 


by Shrewsbury School, upon which is seen 
the Oxford eight at their first practice on 
this river for the University boat-race. This 
preliminary training on the Severn is a new 
departure on the part of Oxford. 








'Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From 
The Britifh Journal. 
SATURDAY, January 14, 1726.* 


Bristol, Jan. 7 . . .—A Copper Coffin, of 
‘curious Workmanfhip, weighing near 200 
Weight, has been lately finifhed by M. 
Billeau, a Brazier on our Key, for Sir Wil- 
liam Pendarves, of Cornwall, who having 
got immenfe Riches by the Copper Mines, 
was willing (among his other Curiofities in 
in that Metal) to fee this Repofitory, which 
he defigns one Day to hold his Bones. 


Lonpon, Jan. 14. 


We hear that Paul Jodrel, Efq; Clerk to 
the Honourable Houfe of Commons, who 
hath executed that Office above 40 years with 
great Ability and Integrity, having, on 
account of his great Age and Indifpofition, 
refigned the faid Place, his Majefty hath 
| been pleafed to grant the faid Office to 
Edward Stables, Efq; 


Two Centinels of the 2d Regiment of Foot 
Guards lately fought a Duel, and one of 
them died laft Monday of his Wounds; and 
the other is committed to Newgate. 


There will be two Mafquerades this 
Winter: The first will be on Thurfday next. 

Next Week the Lords of the Admiralty 
are to fit de Die in Diem, for the more 
fpeedy Difpatch of the Navy Bufinefs. 


We are affured from Gibraltar, that there 
is at leaft 1800 effective Men in that Garri- 
fon, with Provifions and Ammunitions for 
a long Time. 


* 1726/27. 
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Literary ial Historical 
Notes. 


GEORGE CHINNERY, 1774-1852, 
With Some Account of His Family 
and Genealogy. 

(See unte p. 21.) 


Richard Ford’s apprentice of 1723 was 
the grandfather of the artist and, in his 
day, a somewhat celebrated writing-master. 
We get occasional glimpses of him. The 
London Evening Post, Feb. 22-25, 1746, has 
an advertisement of Law Books to be 
obtained from W. Chinnery of Inner Temple 
Lane, the titles of some dozen books being 
set out in the advertisement. In 1760 a 
little quarto volume entitled ‘ Writing and 
Drawing made Easy, Amusing and Instruc- 
tive’ was printed for, and sold by, T. 
Bellamy, Bookseller, at Kingston-upon- 
Thames. Most of the plates in this book 
are subscribed: ‘‘ Wm. Chinnery, Senr., 
scrip.,”? and in the preface he is described 
as “ that able and experienced penman, Mr. 
William Chinnery, Senior.”” The writing- 
master died on Dec. 22, 1791, in his eighty- 
fourth year according to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and the European Magazine, and 
he was interred at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
where the register described him as “ an 
eminent writing-master.’? The house, No. 
4, Gough Square, would seem to have been 
given up shortly after this because the 
artist’s father, also William Chinnery, died 
on March 13, 1803, in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He too is buried at 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 

As mentioned above, this William Chin- 
nery, son of the writing-master, has been 
described as an East Indian Merchant. Mr. 
J. J. Cotton speaks of him as of Fort St. 
David and as owning the Chinnery Factory 
at Cuddalore in the Madras Presidency. He 
say there are some pencil and sepia sketches 


‘thy George Chinnery with the titles: ‘ The 


Chinnery Factory’ and ‘Our Factory at 
Cuddalore,’ a factory probably for the manu- 
facture of Cuddalore table-cloths, towels, 
and dimity such as one finds advertised in 
the Madras Courier of February, 1791. But 
the present writer has not been fortunate 
enough to hit upon any documentary confir- 
mation of Mr. Cotton’s statement which, 
however, is not disputed. This William 
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Chinnery inherited artistic impulses from 
his father, and he exhibited at the Free 
— of Artists in 1764 ‘ A Portrait of a 

Gentleman,’ and again in 1766 ‘ A Portrait 
in Crayons.’ Myr. Algernon Graves’ ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ of 1907 attributes these pictures to 
George Chinnery, who was not then born. 
He, however, adds as a description of the 
artist: ‘‘ Mr. Chinnery Jnr., Gough Square, 
Fleet Street ’’; and the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ is also obviously puz- 
zled by these pictures. 

The accompanying pedigree No. 2 (see p. 
40) gives the more recent genealogy of the 
artist. 

William Chinnery, Madras merchant, was 
himself an artist, and his father before him 
showed appreciation of line and form. Here, 
then, is the predisposing influence in the 
life of George Chinnery, and it is not a 
matter for wonder that he began early to 
display evidence of that artistic talent 
which, had he elected to remain in London, 
might have gained him a very high place 
amongst English artists. At the age of 
17, i.e., in 1791, he began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy. In that year he showed 
one portrait; in 1792 three portraits, in 
1794 twelve portraits, in 1795 two portraits, 
in 1798 one, and in 1802 three. In the year 
1795 he seems to have taken up residence in 
Dublin,* where he lived until the end of 
1801. His friend, Mr. Dent of Macao, stated 
in 1888 that Chinnery went to India about 
1802 because of the Irish Rebellion, but the 
Irish Rebellion was all over and done in 
1798. The ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’ states that he would seem to have 
accompanied Earl Macartney’s mission to 
China in 1793, but Chinnery himself told 
Mr. Dent that he did not go with Lord 
Macartney. 

In Dublin he painted many pictures which 
were shown in various Exhibitions. He 
painted portraits of Sir Broderick Chinnery 
and the members of his family then resident 
in Mountjoy Square, Dublin, a member of 
the Irish House of Commons and subse- 
quently, after the Union, M.P. for Bandon- 
bridge in the British House. During his 
residence in Dublin Chinnery is said to have 

* In the: year 1796 the Ro - Dublin Society 
removed to premises in Pealies Street, Dublin, 
where the drawing schools were established 
and the Dublin artists were invited to choose 
a committee to act as directors of the Living 
Academy. Chinnery was elected as a member 


| of this committee.—‘ The History of the Royal 


Dublin Society,’ by Dr. Henry F. Berry. 
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been patronised by the Lansdowne family, 
but no evidence of this has been adduced. 
In the Irish capital he took up his abode 
at the house of James Vigne, jeweller, of 
27, College Green, whose wife was Elizabeth 
Hardy Eustace, apparently a member of the 
family that gave its name to the town of 
Ballymore Eustace, Co. Kildare. James 
Vigne was the father of three sons* and 
three daughters, and on Apr. 19, 1799, 
Chinnery married the second of these 
daughters, Marianne Vigne. Curiously 
enough an Irish George Chinnery, an attor- 
ney of Bandon, Co. Cork, married in the 
same year and the same month, a Miss Anne 
Gillman, the attorney being a cousin of Sir 
Broderick Chinnery mentioned above. 

What prompted Chinnery to go to Dublin? 
He had earned the very warmest praise of 
his work in London. In‘ A Liberal Critique 
on the Present Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy,’ published in 1794 by a writer call- 
ing himself Anthony Pasquin one reads of 
Chinnery as follows :— 

Among the budding candidates for fame 
this rising young artist is the most prominent. 
His progress has been rapid almost beyond 
example: he has adopted a new style of paint- 
ing, somewhat after the manner of Cosway. 


Why then did he turn away from the bril- 
liant London career which seemed to be 
opening before him? Was there a fairer 
prospect in Dublin? Was he, or his father, 
known to Lord Macartney, an Irishman, 
some time Governor of Madras, and was 
there better promise of success beyond the 
Irish Sea? If his father was a free mer- 
chant of the Madras Presidency he would 
probably have known Macartney, just as we 
shall find he knew the great Lord Thurlow. 
It has been suggested that Sir Brodrick 
Chinnery M.P. was aware of consanguinity 
with the artist and invited him to Iveland 
to paint portraits of himself and his family. 
And was it mere accident that he went to 
reside with this family of Vigne in Dublin? 
In the returns of Aliens (Huguenot Society 
Publications) we read of John Lavine and 
his wife, Burgundians, resident in 1571 in 
Byshopsgate Ward, St. Botolphe’s, and the 
proceedings of the same Society we find in 
1732 the firm of Myré, Vigne and Luard 
in Threadneedle Street. It is highly prob- 
able that acquaintance between the families 
of Vigne and Chinnery was of long standing, 


* One of whom was named Henry, who was 


not, however, Henry Vigne, the traveller, as | 


Mr. Cotton supposes. 
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and that on account of this cuteueiiadinane he 
took domicile with the Vignes of Dublin 
amongst whom he found a wife, who does not 
seem to have been well snited to the task 
of keeping him from eccentric and extrava- 
gant courses, and of whom more than thirty 


| years after his marriage he very ungallantly 


said to Mrs. Davis, a guest of Mr. W. H. 
Low at Macao, ‘“‘ Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Chin- 
nery’s appearance cannot be exaggerated. 
She was an ugly woman thirty years ago, 
what in the name of the Graces must she 
be now.’’ It must be said, however, that 
Chinnery’s portrait of his wife, now owned 
by Miss Maguire of Dublin, is charming and 
shows her to have been a lovely woman. 

He very quickly gained prominence in the 
drawing school of the Royal Dublin Society, 
where he became one of the directors of the 
Living Academy. In November, 1799, 
in the Irish capital an exhibition of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture was opened 
of which Chinnery was secretary and trea- 
surer. In 1801 the Royal Dublin Society 
purchased one of his pictures called ‘ Atten- 
tion,’* and he gained uantagiia of his wife; 


_of his sister-in-law, Miss Maria Vigne; of 


Mrs. Eustace his wife’s grandmother (a 
wonderful picture—Mrs. Eustace died a few 
weeks after the portrait was painted), 
a delightful miniature of Michael Gaven, 
who married contrary to her father’s 
wish, Catherine Vigne, his other sister- 
in-law; of Sir Broderick Chinnery and 
his family; of Ann, Countess of Morning- 
ton; of Ninian Mahaffey, and of General 


| Vallancey, that fertile author of theories 


about Round Towers, the Irish language, and 
Inland Navigation, theories most of them 
baseless but paraded with a great display 
of erudition. 

Preserved in the Royal Irish Academy is 
an anonymous journal of much _ interest 
which has several references to the artist, 
praise often commingling with blame. Of 
‘Attention’ the author writes: 

It is a picture in which the most difficult 
attitudes and the greatest variety of drapery 
have, like the motley penmanship of a 
Christmas piece, been assembled to display 
the powers of the artist who wishes it appears 
to paint everything in an uncommon manner. 
His portrait of a celebrated musician, Mr. 
Cooke of the Theatre Royal, is an excellent 
likeness but ary executed. 

Elsewhere the ‘‘ journalist’? censures 
Chinnery for stepping out of his natural 


_* See “The History of the Royal Dublin 
Society,’ by Dr. Henry F. Berry. 
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walk, the study of the human face divine, 
in order to depict the beauties of landscape, 
which at once calls to mind Sir Edward 
Paget’s dictum about him in a letter dated 
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| of this ship, that his brother William’s resi- 
dence at the time was Gilwell Hall, Seward- 


May 5, 1825: ‘‘ He likes landscape painting | 
a thousand to one better than portrait paint- | 


ing.’ This anonymous Dublin ‘‘ journal- 
ist’ states that one of Chinnery’s land- 
scapes entitled, ‘A View from Glenna Cot- 


tage Killarney,’ is well executed, but other | 


landscapes near it are much superior, and 
he is very severe on ‘ Castle Dermot, Ruined 
Church,’ and on ‘‘ the stripes of scarlet, 
black, purple, and yellow that appear in 
‘Sunset, Kilarney.’’’ The production of 
these pictures shows that the artist’s resi- 
dence in Ireland was not confined to Dublin 
and its environs: lhe must have travelled, 
a certain amount, much farther afield. It 
is possible too that his anonymous critic 
may never have seen Killarney on a July 
evening when the sun shines out after rain 
and colours show on the hills and in the sky 
that ave well nigh incredible to any but 
those who are fortunate enough to catch 
glimpses of them. In June, 1802, however, 
the critic laments that several of the best 
artists had been transplanted to London, 
Chinnery* amongst these being ‘‘ a very con- 
siderable loss, as his talents promised a very 
high rank in the Academy.” 

As stated above, Chinnery exhibited one 
picture in the Royal Academy in 1798, his 
address being then given as 20, Lower Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and in 1802 he 
exhibited three portraits of the children of 
his eldest brother, William Bassett Chin- 
nery, (‘lerk in the Treasury and Agent for 
the Bahamas, who had a remarkable, if 
tragic, career, the children being George 
Robert Chinnery, winner of the Newdigate 
prize in 1810 with a poem entitled ‘ The 
Dying Gladiator,’ his twin sister, Caroline 
Chinnery, and Walter Grenfell Chinnery. 

And then follows a long gap of twenty- 
eight years before the Academy saw another 
product of his brush in 1830, the ‘ Portrait 
of Dr. Morrison engaged in translating the 
Bible into the Chinese Language.’ He left 
England for Madras on June 11, 1802, on 
the ship Gilwell which arrived+ in the 
Madras Roads on Dec. 21 in that year. It 
may be mere coincidence, but it seems to be 
worth noting in connexion with the name 





* Chinnery gets sometimes the addition of 
JB. This is erroneous. The Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy was not founded till 1823, 
+ Madras Courier, Dec. 22, 1802. 


| grandee. 


Essex. His brother, John Terry 
Chinnery, had already preceded him to 
Madras in 1792 as a writer in the East 
India Company’s service. rom 1802 to 
1807 Chinnery resided at Fort St. George. 
His name appears in the Indian Register 
for those years, but his wife and two child- 
ren did not follow him to India until 1816. 
Chinnery was at all times a tireless worker ; 
in a letter of the year 1815, formerly in the 
possession of the Reverend Marmaduke E. 
Browne of Hampstead, now in the writer’s 
possession, lhe describes himself as having 
been a close studen’ of his art for twenty- 
five years, and this tiibute is justified by the 
testimony of Mr. Hunter and others. But 
the record of his output of work in Madras 
is meagre. The authenticity of some of the 
portraits ascribed to him by Colonel H. D. 
Love in his List of Pictures in Government 
House does not seem to be well established. 
Mr. Cotton tells us that Chinnery painted 
in Madras a portrait of the two children of 
Colonel James Achilles Kirkpatrick, Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad (1797-1805), their 
mother being the daughter of a Hyderabad 
The name of the daughter was 
Catherine Aurora, the Kitty Kirkpatrick of 
Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences’ and, according to 
some, the Blumine of ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ 
One of Colonel Kirkpatrick’s assistants at 
Hyderabad was Henry Russell (1783-1852), 
subsequently Sir Henry Russell, 2nd baronet 
of the name, and British resident in Hydera- 
bad (1810)—see William Hickey’s ‘Memoirs,’ 
iv., p. 238. To this conjunction of persons 
is apparently due the determination of 


stone, 


| George Chinnery to take up residence in 


Caleutta, whither he went ‘‘ upon special 
summons ”’ for the purpose of painting the 
portrait of Sir Henry Russell (1751-1836), 
1st baronet, Chief Justice of Bengal (1807). 

In September, 1807, he accompanied Wil- 


| liam Hickey, Mr. Emer and Mr. Henry Rus- 


| nery’s portrait of Sir Henry 


| 





sell at an interview in Calcutta between an 
Ambassador from the King of Persia and 
Sir Henry Russell. The ambassador ap- 
peared to be particularly pleased with Chin- 
‘* pespecting 
the execution of which,’’ says Hickey, ‘‘ he 
asked many pertinent questions.’”? Further 
on Hickey says: ‘‘the picture did Mr. 
Chinnery infinite credit as an artist and 
must prove his genius so long as a particle 
of the canvas remains.”’ 

It is to be noted that this picture is repro- 
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duced as frontispiece to Vol. iv. of William 
Hickey’s Memoirs and ascribed to G. C. 
Chinnery. In the index to the volume the 
artist is also described as Chinnery, Geo. C. 
This is erroneous: the artist had only one 
Christian name. 


W. H. Wetpty. 
(Vo be continued.) 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 
CYMBELINE. 

III. iv. 51. 


Some Tay of Italy 
(Whose mother was her painting) hath Hetraid 
him: (folio)— 

Notwithstanding the desperate efforts of 
the commentators to explain the folio text | 
as it stands, no satisfactory or even reason- | 
able meaning can be extracted from it. The | 
older commentators have been singularly un- | 
happy in their attempted emendations, e.g., 
Theobald with his planting for ‘‘ painting ”’; | 
Hanmer with feathers are for ‘‘mother was,”’ | 
etc.; and I think Collier’s (ed. 2) ‘‘ Who 
smothers her with painting ’’ will have to | 
be adopted. It is significant, in fact almost 
decisive, that we find the opposite printer’s 
blunder in the ‘Hamlet’ Quartos 4, 5, 6, 
(I. it. 77) ie., could smother for ‘‘ good 
mother ’?: and in fact the corruptions of 
this unfortunate letter s in the old texts are 
inconceivably numerous. There are nearly 
a hundred in the old texts of ‘ Hamlet’ 
alone! Another example of this misplace- 
"3 of type is found in ‘ The Tempest,’ 

327, where for the absurd ‘“‘ shall for | 
hot vast of night” ‘‘ shall forth at vast of | 
night’? is the correct reading. Indeed, this 
very usage of ‘‘ forth’? as a verb or at any | 
rate as an adverb without a verb implying 
motion, may be found in ‘ Timon,’ IT. ii. | 
14, “We'll forth again, My Alcibiades hs 
‘Mer. Wives,’ IT. ii. 278, ‘‘ Her husband | 
will be forth. io 

The meaning of “‘ jay” is clear enough 
in the mouth of am virtuous Imogen: (See 
‘her ‘‘ Shees of Italy,” .. ‘iii. 29, and “ some | 
Roman courtezan,’’ ITT. . 126). The Ital- 
ian putta meant a jay as well as a whore 
or painted woman—‘‘ a fair hot wench in 
flame-coloured taffeta ” (1 Henry IV.,’ I. 
ii. 11). Shakespeare and the other Eliza- 
bethans have numerous well-known references 


” 





| Shakespeare assigns to Imogen. 
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to this feminine habit of painting the face: 
see ‘ Hamlet,’ III. i. 51, ‘‘ The harlot’s cheek 
beautied with plasteriny art,’’ where ‘‘ plas- 
tering ’’ is very suggestive of ‘‘ smothers ”’; 
ab. I1T. i. 148; V. i. 213; ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ LV. ii. 83, and IV. ii. 38; ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ IV. iii. 270, ete. Other 
writers of the time saw in this habit “a 
token of a depraved mind, implying that the 
use of face paint was incompatible with 
moral behaviour’’; the attitude which 
Analogous 
to this ‘‘ painting ’’ were women’s ‘‘ Maskes, 
Buskes, Mufs, Fanns, Perewigs, and Bod- 
kins,’? which, Stow says, ‘‘ were first devised 
and used in Italy by Curtezans, and from 
thence brought into France, and from thence 
they came into England about the time of 
the Massacre of Parris.’’ Hence, no doubt, 
Imogen’s reference to the ‘‘ jay of Italy ” 


; and ‘‘ Roman Courtezan.”’ 


Ill. iv. 135. 
With that harsh, noble, simple nothing: 
The metre of this line as it stands in the 


». | Folio is clearly defective, something having 


been carelessly omitted. I think it is best 


emended as follows :— 

With that harsh,  buse, 
nothing: 

See II. iii. 131, where Imogen says to 
Cloten, ‘‘Thou wert too base To be his 
groom ’’: and indeed the very phraseology 
occurs in ‘1 Henry VI.,’ IIT. i. 178, where 
Somerset says (aside), 


ignoble, simple 


Perish, base prince, ignoble Duke of York; 


which would tend to show that that scene 
at least comes from Shakespeare’s hand. 


IIf. iv. 149. 
You should tread a course 
Pretty [sie} and full of view: 

The above text is nonsense as it stands, 
the true reading being ‘‘ Pertly, and full of 
view,”’ which exactly suits the advice given 
to Imogen by Pisanio. The corruption is 


| merely another example of the excessively 


common transposition of letters, of which 
there are hundreds of examples in the old 
texts, and even in modern newspapers. See, 


| too, Peele’s ‘ Edward I.’ Se. xii. 15 (Bullen) 


and Dyce (p. 401), where the Farmer says, 

A man purse-penniless may sing before a 
thief: true, as I have not one penny, which 
makes me so pertly pass through these 
thickets.”’ 
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V. 1, 16=16. 
You some permit 

To second illes with illes, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it, to the dooers 

thrift. (Folio). 

There would seem to be little warrant for 
any alteration in the Folio text. ‘‘ Elder ”’ 
is probably used in the sense of ‘‘ later,” 
i.e., more advanced, belonging to a later 
period, or more remote from the starting- 
point of evil. Cf. ‘ Richard II.,’ IT. iii. 43, 
‘my service... which elder days shall 
ripen and confirm’’; and, particularly, 
Spenser, ‘The Sheppeard’s Calender,’ 
December, Stanza xiii., ‘‘Then as the springe 
gives place to elder time.” 

Mason’s comment on the meaning of the 
passage is perhaps as good as any :—‘“‘ The 
whole speech is in a_ religious — strain. 
Thrift signifies a state of prosperity. It is 
not the commission of the crimes that is 
supposed to be for the doer’s thrift, but his 
dreading them afterwards, and of course 
repentit g, which ensures his salvation.’ 


¥. 1. U8. 
"Tis enough 
That (Britaine) I have kill’d thy Mistris: 


Peace, ; 
Tle give no wound to thee. (Folio). 


For tnis ‘‘ Mistris: Peace,’’ an undoubted 
corruption in the Folio, Craig, in his Ox- 
ford Shakespeare wisely adopted Staun- 
ton’s excellent emendation Mistress-piece, of 
course referring to Imogen as the paragon 
of British ladies (‘‘ That paragon thy 
daughter,’’ says Iachimo to Cymbeline, V. 
v. 147), whereas she could not possibly have 
been termed the ‘‘ Mistris’’ of Britain. 
The word ‘‘ piece”’ is referable to both men 
and women, but the references to women are 
especially frequent in the later plays. ‘‘Thy 
mother was a piece of virtue,’ says Prospero 
to Mirarda in ‘The Tempest,’ I. ii. 56. 
Octavia is called by Octavius Cesar ‘“‘a 
piece of virtue,’? ‘ Ant. and Cleo.’ ITT. ii. 
28. So also Marina, in ‘ Per.’ IV. vi. 118. 
The Clown calls Maria ‘‘ as witty a piece of 
Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria’’; and she 
retorts with ‘‘ Peace, you rogue no more 0’ 
that ’’: ‘Tw. Night,’ I. v. 30. So also in 
“The Winter’s Tale’ we have ‘‘a piece of 
beauty,’’ IV. iv. 32; ‘‘ Thou fresh piece of 
excellent witchcraft,’’ IV. iv. 
most peerless piece of Karth,’’ V. i. 94; and 
““O royal piece’? (Hermione), V. iii. 38. 

Vs weld. 

Why did you throw your wedded Lady fro 

you? 


’ 
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Think that you are open a Rocke, and now 
Throw me againe. (Folio). 
Dowden (‘‘ Arden” Shakespeare, 1903) 
has an interesting note on this passage, in 


| which he ‘‘ doubtfully makes a suggestion,”’ 


| but does not 
|The action of Imogen, he thinks, 


| in connection 


an emendation.”’ 
** might 
playfully be imagined as that of wrestlers ; 
with ‘ throw,’ a_ wrestling 
word which meant grip (and also meant 
embrace) might be the right substitute for 


** construct 


‘rock.’ The word ‘lock,’ used by Milton 
in his ‘ Letter on Education,’ ‘the locks 
and grips of wrestlers,’ might in some 


measure suit the situation.’”’ And in his 
‘‘ additional note’ to the passage (p. 212) 


| he mentions Elizabethan examples of ‘‘lock’’ ; 


e.g., from the Oxford Dict. 1616, J. Lane 


| * Squiere’s Tale ’ (Chaucer Society) 129 note, 
| ‘* Both closelie graplinge with a mutual 


locke.’? And under the wrestling sense of 
the word the Dict. cites, 1650, Cromwell in 
Carlyle’s ‘ Letters and Speeches ’ (1870), iii. 
40, ‘‘ Being indeed upon this lock ’’; and 
other similar passages. Dowden proceeds :— 
‘“ Tt seems certain that if Imogen had said 
‘Think that you are upon a lock, and now, 
Throw me again,’ the words would have been 
in accordance with the usage of the language, 
and that they would at once have been under- 
stood as meaning ‘ Think that you are en- 
gaged in a wrestling embrace, and give me 
another fall.’ ”’ 

Kinnear (‘ Cruces Shakespearianae ’ 1883), 
on the other hand advocates the retention 
of ‘rock ’’: ‘‘ Imogen alludes more to pos- 
thumus’ casting her off as his wife than to 
the incident of his throwing her aside as 
the supposed page—‘ think you are on a 
bosom whose faith is as a rock ’—no reproach 
could have been more gentle, no assurance 
more firm of forgiveness and unchangeable 
love.”’ I think, however, Imogen’s ‘‘ wedded 
lady ’’ is intended by her merely to describe 
and identify herself, without special refer- 


' ence to her wifehood. 


'much earlier, in regard to this sport. 


433; ‘* The |! 


The word “‘ lock,’ though not mentioned 
by Shakespeare with especial reference to 
wrestling, must have been common enough 
in the XV and XVI centuries, and even 
The 
incident of the wrestling match in Lodge’s 
‘ Rosalynde’ (1590), which is based on a 


| passage in the pseudo-Chaucerian ‘Tale of 
|Gamelyn’ is well known as the source of 


the wrestling episode in ‘ As you like it,’ I. 
ii. 
On the whole, I think we are entirely jus- 
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tified in reading ‘‘ lock,’ considering that 


Dowden might well have referred to the fol-_ 
lowing passages in support of his ‘‘ sugges- | 


tion ’?:—‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ IV. iv. 39, 
‘Where injury of chance. . . forcibly 


prevents our lock’d embrasures,’”’ (i.e., em- | 


braces); and ‘W. Tale,’ V. ii. 83 (of 
Paulina and Perdita) ‘‘ She lifted the prin- 
cess from the Earth, and so locks her in 
embracing, ete.’ 

Henry CUNINGHAM. 





YOLITICAL CATCHWORDS.—In Lord | 


Oxford and Asquith’s ‘ Fifty Years of 
Parliament’ there is a chapter on Political 
Catchwords which gives the history of many 
popular catchwords. ‘N. and Q.’ has not 
room for all the headings, but it may be 
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Readers’ Queries. 


/QHIELD IN XV CENTURY WINDOW 
|’ OF THE WESTGATE, WINCHESTER. 

1 and 4, Party per fesswise argent and 
gules a cross flory (or moline) counter- 
changed a label of 3 points sable for differ- 
ence, 2 and 3 blank, On a chevron argent 
three annulets gules; of the ribbon border 
only ‘‘ -maioris’’ remains. Can any reader 
identify this coat-of-arms as belonging to 
Wm. Colville or Stephen Bramdean, armi- 
ger, Mayors of the City when the old Plan- 
tagenet Guild Hall was built in Edward 


'IV.’s reign c. 1470-1480. Both were men 


well to note where some such things can be | 


found. Among many others I 
‘‘Bloated Armaments,’”’ ‘‘ Mother of Par- 
liaments,’’ ‘‘ Unmuzzled,”’ ‘“‘ A Leap in the 
Dark,’ ‘‘ Waiters upon 

, I 
‘“Sanitas Sanitatum,’’ ‘‘ Peace with Hon- 
our,” ‘‘ Bag and Baggage,’’ ‘‘ Large Maps,”’ 
*““The Grand Old Man,” ‘End or Mend,” 
“Filling the Cup,” ‘‘ Three Acres and a 
Cow,’ ” Forgot Goschen,’’ ‘‘ Ploughing the 
Sand,”’ ‘‘ Splendid Isolation,’’ ‘‘ The Lonely 
‘narrow ’? * ‘ Y > = ” 

« 7] 

Furrow, Damn the Consequences,’ and 
‘Wait and See.”’ H. K. i. 


‘SUPPOSED ERROR IN KING’S 

‘CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QUOTA- 
TIONS.’—Under ‘“‘ Cedunt grammatici, vin- 
cuntur rhetores’’ (p. 36: 3rd ed.), it is 
stated that here ‘‘ Messalina descants upon 
the comparative merits of Homer and Vir- 
gil ’’—but surely there is no good ground for 
supposing that there is any reference to Mes- 
salina. It is the typical ‘‘ blue stocking ”’ 
who is being held up to ridicule here by 
Juvenal. King’s book has come to be 
regarded as so high an authority that it 
seems to be a kind of duty for readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ to draw attention to any inaccu- 
racies, which, however, it must be admitted 
are remarkably few. 

PERTINAX,. 


mention | 


Providence,” , 
bore. 


HE RAILWAYMAN’S RED TIE.—This | 


familiar object passed away with the 
old year. Said to have been first issued on 


| (rrammar,’ 


the old L. & S.W. Railway as an emergency | 
dlanger signal in the form of a neckerchief | 


a yard square, it will be replaced by a blue | 


tie for all grades. 
J. ARDAGH. 


of importance in the city, then so flourish- 
ing, with its busy wool trade, Colville was a 
| ‘*wullman’”’ or master weaver, Bramdean 
had the lease of the fulling mills of Coyt- 
bury and Durngate. Bramdeans of Bram- 
dean were connected with the city in the 
thirteenth century as porters of the King’s 
gaol there, but I cannot find what arms they 
Mrs. Cope has suggested that they 
are the arms of Columbars, Governor of 
Winchester Castle 1200 a.p., but the period 
of the glass makes this impossible, apart 
from other reasons. Or the arms might belong 
to one of these Mayors, John Put (Pitt), 
R. Bole (Bull), T. Poterne, R. Berell, R. 
Colnet, T. Bedell. E. E. Wipe. 


Winchester City Museums. Curator. 


(THE WEST INDIES: BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL QUERIES.—Particulars concern- 

ing the date and place of publication, of the 
following works are most earnestly requested 
for the Bibliography of a forthcoming book, 
having been lost by the querist. 

1. Burney, Capt. Jas., ‘ History of the 
Buccaneers.’ 

2. Anonymous, ‘ Histoire des 
iers.’ Also author? 

3. Sharp(e), Capt. 
Wagoners.’ 

4. Id. ‘ The Dangerous Voyages and Bold 
Assaults of.’ : 

5. Wafer, Capt. Lionel, ‘ Journal Across 
the Isthmus of Darien.’ 

6. Smith, Capt. John, ‘The Seaman’s 
1626. Where published ? 

7. Davis (or Davies), Capt. Edw., 
‘ Account of the Raid on Tolu,’ 1702. Pub- 
lished 1704, where ? 

8. Corbett, ‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy.’ 

9. Leon, Cierca de, ‘ Travels.’ 

10. Hawkins, Sir Rich., ‘ Observations.’ 


Aventur- 


‘The 


Bartholomew, 
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11. Boteler, Nich, ‘ Dialogical Discourses.’ 
12. Monson, Sir W., ‘ Naval Tracts.’ 

13. Charnock, ‘ Marine Architecture.’ 
14. Raynal, Abbé, ‘ History of the Settle- 
ments and Trades of the Europeans in the 
Kast and West Indies.’ 

15. Acosta, J. de, ‘ History of the Indies.’ 
16. Rocheforte, ©. (., ‘ History of the 
Caribby Islands.’ 1666. Where? 


17. Gage, Thos., ‘The English American.’ 
17a. Id. ‘ Histoire de Empire Mexicain.’ 
18. Anonymous, ‘A Description of the 


Spanish Islands [West Indian] by a Gentle- 
man long resident in those parts.’ 


compass that the manuscript could go into 
the shell of a walnut,’’ and asked, ‘‘ Is this 
tale suggested by the Shorthand system 
(‘‘ Tironian Notes’’) of which Cicero was 
the first to make use? ”’ 

B. J. Teubner, in 1893, published an 
expensive folio, “* Ccmmentarii Notarum Tir- 
onianarum,’’ written by Wilhelm Schmitz, 
whom Robinson Ellis called ‘‘ that most skil- 
ful of tachygraphical experts.’’ Information 
as to a cheaper and later account of the sys- 
tem that takes its name from Marcus Tul- 
lius Tiro, Cicero’s secretary, freedman, and 


friend, would be acceptable. 


19. Herrera, A. de, ‘ Description des Indes | 


Occidentales ’ (d’ Espagne). 

20. Bellot, ‘ Les Grandes Antilles.’ 

21. Anonymous, ‘ Conquerors of the West 
Indies,’ London, 1848-52. Author? 


22. Blome, ‘ Description of Jamaica,’ 1678. 
Where? Copy in New York Public Library. 
23. Anonymous, ‘ An Account of Jamaica 


and its Inhabitants, by a Gentleman long 
resident in the West Indies,’ London, 1808. 
Author? Copy in New York Public Library. 


24. Hakewell, ‘ Picturesque Tours of 
Jamaica,’ 1825. Where ? | 
25. Lewis, ‘ Journal of a West Indian | 
Planter,’ 1834. Where? Full name of 
author ? 

26. Nugent, Lady, ‘ Journal.’ 

27. Finlason, ‘ History of the Jamaica 
Case,’ 1869. Where? 

28. Phillippe, ‘ Jamaica.’ 

29. Dallas, ‘ History of the Maroons.’ 

50. Bacon, ‘The New Jamaica,’ 1890. 
Where ? 

31. Lente, ‘ Medical Notes on Jamaica.’ 
32. Charlevoix, Pére, ‘ Histoire de 1’Isle 


Hispaniole.’ 

33. Id. ‘ Histoire et Description de la 
Nouvelle France.’ 

34. Justin, ‘ Histoire Politique de I’Isle 
de Haiti.’ 

35. Rainsford, Marcus, ‘ Historica! 
Account of the Black Empire of Havti,’ 1805. 
Where ? 


356. Schomburgk, Sir Robert, ‘ History of | 


Barbadoes.’ 
A. Tl. Cooper-Pricnarp. 


IRONIAN NOTES: ORIGIN OF 
SHORTHAND.—Professor Sir C. W. 


(. Oman, K.B.E., M.P., in ‘ Colonel Des- 
pard and other Studies ’ mentioned at p. 85, 
the medieval story about Cicero, ‘“‘ that he | 
had a wonderful power of penmanship, and | 
wrote the whole of the Iliad in such small 


| nificance of these sentences ? 





Joun B. WaAINEWnIGHT. 


““TJISMISSED ”’: ** CASHIERED.”’ 
The Times of Dec. 30, 1926, under the 
heading ‘ Duxford Court Martial.’ states 
that one oflicer of the R.A.F. was sentenced 
to be ‘‘ dismissed the service,’? and another 
“*to be cashiered.”” What is the exact sig- 
The difference 
between them is not brought out by the 
‘Q.E.D.,’ which says, under the word 
cashier—-quoting from Campbell, ‘ Dict. 
Mil. Sc., ‘‘ When an officer is ordered by His 
Majesty, or sentenced by a Court Martial, 
to be dismissed the service, he is said to he 
cashiered.”’ 
T. F. D. 

SIGNATURES OF PEERS.—Among a 

series of franks dated about 1839 are 
the signatures of ‘‘ Scott-Portland’’ and 
‘“ Nugent Buckingham.’? Why should these 
peers have used part of a double surname 
with their titles as signature ? 

A letter was franked in 1839 by ‘* Furni- 
val’: this should be a peer’s signature, 
having no initial, but I cannot find that 
such a title was in existence at that date. 
If he was a claimant only, the Post Office 
probably would not have honoured it. 

G. S. G. 

ORING OF SUSSEX.—The Harleian 

Volume of Sussex pedigrees gives a num- 
her of quarterings, but the pedigree does not 
account for them. Can any one give me a 
pedigree shewing why the Gorings quartered 
so many arms? 

KE. E. Corer. 
PROPORTION OF LAND BUILT OVER. 
- Some eighteen or twenty years ago I 
read—I believe in a book of Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money’s—an estimated comparison of the 
areas under building in towns and villages 
with the areas unbuilt over in England. 


‘ Could any reader provide me with reference 
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to this, and say whether the proportion. has | 
been altered during the twenty years and, | 


if so, by how much? I should also be grate- 


ful for information of the same sort in re- | 


gard to France, Germany and Italy; or for 
inclipation where it may be found. I pre- 
sum? that it is hopeless to seek it in regard 
to Russia. 

{HEDECYIAN, 


T# Kk QLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. | 


---] have compiled a list of some seventy 
schools still existing founded prior to 1700, 


and am trying to put them in order of the | 


date of their foundation. Before preceeding 
with what promises to be a difficult task, 1t 
occurs to me to enquire whether this has not 
been done in ‘N. and ().’or elsewhere ? 


The oldest twelve appear to be: 


King’s School, Canterbury—founded 

by Augustine before he died in 604 
Carlisle Grammar School 686 
S. Peter’s School, York (7) 700 
Worcester Cathedral, King’s School 980 
Warwick School, before Edward the 


Confessor 1042 
Derby School (claims to have existed 

in Saxon times) 1160 
Wakefield Grammar School (about) 1250 
Boston School 327 
Exeter School 1332 
Worcester Royal Grammar School 1370 
Hertford Cathedral School 1381 
Winchester College 1382 


Wititam Butt. 
College of Arms, 
\ ARRIAGE OF PHILADELPHIA 
= CAREY.—-Can any reader enlighten me 
as to the place and date of the marriage of 
Philadelphia, daughter of Sir Ferdinando 
Cary, to Thomas Wentworth (bapt. 1612, 
0b. 1664), son of the Earl of Cleveland. This 
was about 1655. What was the date of the 


birth of their daughter, Henrietta Maria? 


Carey was a Dutchman. 
Jos. Hicgut. BLUNDELL. 
\ ILLIAM SHENSTONE.—I am desirous 
of finding unpublished material (let- 
ters, etc.) of William Shenstone and _ his 
Warwickshire friends. Could anyone give 
me information about such existing mater- 
ial? 
(Miss) Margortr WuitttAMs. 
UTHOR WANTED, — Can any reader 
“ place” these lines for me, please? 
Owd Time—he’s a troublesome codger, 
Keeps midgin’ us on to decay, 
An’ whispers, ‘‘ Yo’re nobbut a lodger; 
Get ready for goin’ away.” 
Victor B. Nevevra. 





oor a 


| NELSON’S DAUGHTER. 
(cli. 280, 374, 410, 448, 465). 


BLACK WOOD'S Magazine for May, 
| 1888, makes it clear that Horatia 
Nelson Thompson was quite ignorant of her 
parentage. It is interesting to note (cli. 
| 448) that she was married in this name. 

Had the epitaph (cli. 465) been worded : — 

“adopted daughter of Viscount Vice-Admival 
| Nelson ’’ it might have been correctly said 
to have borne the hail-mark of truth. Epi 
| taphs are not often of value without docu- 
' mentary evidence. This one is flatly contra- 
dicted by the codicil to Lord Nelson’s will: 

L also leave to the beneficence of my country 
my adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thom- 
son; and [ desire she will use in future the 
name of Nelson only. 

Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas in ‘ Nelson’s 
Despatches,’ vol. vii., pp. 369-393, sup- 
plies all sufficient evidence against H¢ratia 
Nelson Thompson being Lord Nelson’s dfugh- 
ter. Those who knew his Lordship best, such 
as Mr. Haslewood, his man of business, Mr. 
Scott, his chaplain, Captain Hardy, his flag 
captain, who hung Lady Hamilton’s hind 
Horatia’s portraits in his chief’s cabin, and 
Lord St. Vincent, that superb seaman who 
spoke of Nelson and Emma as ‘‘a pair of 
sentimental fools,’ knew that this friénd- 
ship after her marriage to Sir Wm. 
Hamilton was purely platonic; and if fur- 
ther proof is wanted turn again to ‘ Nelson’s 
Despatches’ and read the letter wherein he 
asks this lovely woman in all innocence, if 
she has ever had a child. Alas! this was 
written during his two long years of duty 
off Toulon, and confirms overwhelmingly 
the platonic character of the friendship. 

| There is not a thread of evidence in favour 
of the other side of the case. The scandal 
which for a generation or more has been 
attached to Lady MHamilton’s name _ is 
natural. This perhaps most glorious female 
character in the whole history of England, 
whom the Court hated, gave us the Battle 
of the Nile. Nelson and his gallant Band 
'of Brothers loved her, the Fleet loved her. 
She was a woman working for her country 
in war-time, a woman and a mother—the 
‘ mother of Little Emma (nat. ca. 1782, obit 
ca. 1803/4), generous and impulsive by 
nature, who was faithful to Sir William 
| Hamilton, Lord Nelson’s friend. To say 
| that she was the mother, or that Lord Nelson 





was the father, of Horatia Nelson Thompson 
cannot be substantiated by documentary 
evidence; in fact it is untrue. 

As regards the resemblance between certain 
portraits referred to by C. W. (p. 465) there 
appear to be no definite laws as regards 
physiognomy, except, perhaps, that the 
would-be professor of physiognomy, is liable 
to a whipping, or six months in jail, vide 
17 Geo. II. c. 5. 

A lady whom I knew and adored, whose 
mind was like the pages of a beautiful book, 
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resembled the Empress Eugénie to such a | 
degree that she received her name as a nom- | 
de-plume from the Staff College officers; yet | 


she was not related. Again, how many of 
us knew men who resembled King Edward 


VII. in all but majesty? Physiognomy does 
not, and cannot, until we know definite 
laws, enter into the controversy. I have 


prints of both subjects before me, and my 
imagination will not be induced to stretch 
sufficiently away from what I see before me. 
Joun A. RuPert-JONEs. 

Thompson used 
Emma Hamilton 
in their correspondence in references 
to a fictitious personage who, for the 
purposes of concealment of the facts, was 
supposed to be the father of Horatia? She 
was christened Horatia Nelson Thompson. 
I write from memory only, but I think this 
statement is borne out in some biographies. 

By chance to-day I came across the follow- 
ing entry from The Times of July 16, 1801: 

Lord Nelson and Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton have taken up their residence at 
Shepperton for a few days, as it is 
the benefit of the air, and the amusement of 


angling, 
PDO 

An interesting link with the past was the 
fact that the late Sir Edward Cooper—who 
was Lord Mayor of London a few years ago, 
shortly after the war—attended, when a little 
boy, the school kept by Mrs. Horatia Ward 
and her daughters. Lady Cooper writes to 
me from Berrydown Court, Overton, Hamp- 
shire, stating that her husband was at the 
school in about 1655, and Mrs. Horatia Ward 
was then an old lady. 


the name 
Nelson and 


Was not 
by Lord 


J. LANDFEAR Lvuceas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


PATRICK CLAUD EWINS, BT. 


GIR 

(cli. 460).—One of the features of the 
Somerset County Herald, published at Taun- | 
colunim of 
May, 


and 
this 
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paper ‘‘ Devon and Somerset ’’ quoted the 
following under the heading of ‘The Mystery 
of Sir Patrick Claud Ewins’ 

Lately, near Wooler, in Northumberland, 
aged 87, Sir Patrick Claud Lwins, Bart., who 
formerly married Signiora Centucci, a Nea- 
politan lady, by whom he had issue an only 
son, born at Eagle Hall, Somerset, this son 
marrying without his father’s consent, the 
latter formed the resolution and did dis Se 
ot all his estates, and invested the ole 
produce thereof in the public Pa and 
withdrew into very humble retirement, about 
40 years’ since, leaving his son (since deceased) 
the scanty pittance of £40 only and whom he 
never afterwards could be —— upon to 
be reconciled to, or see. The deceased, it 
appears, made many wills, and by the last, 
after giving, in legacies, about £40,000, be- 
queathing the residue of his immense property 
(exceeding, it is said, £300,000 sterling) to 
a distant relation at Newry, in Ireland, who 
dying but a short time before the testator 
the title of the whole residue of this splendid 


, fortune devolved by lapse to Mr. James Ewins 


James Ewins, Bart.) the testator’s 
grandson, ot Newport, Monmouthshire, Per- 
fumer, a man of unblemished character, 
probity and integrity, with a large family 


(now Sir 


“% children.’’—Scot's Magazine, February, 1807, 
», 160. 

There is an obituary notice also in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1807. ‘‘Devon 


and Somerset’? goes on to say: 


About 12 years ago [that would be 1886] a 
Mr. Ewins, of Newport, a grandson of Mr. 
James Ewins (eremieos of Sir P. C. Ewins) 
came to Taunton for the purpose of making 
preliminary enquiries. Baronetcies existing. 


| as well as dormant and extinct, were searched 


said for | 


; removed from 


for the name of Sir Patrick Claud Ewins, but 
all to no purpose. ‘The Newry branch of the 
family could recollect a lawyer, but not his 
name, coming over from Red Lion Square, 
London, for the purpose of making enquiries, 
taking back with him to London a member 
of the Ewins family for a short time. With 
this it appears it all ended, no further pro- 
gress having been made. Wooler was, in 
807, a well-known health resort. No 
tional proof has been forthcoming and those 
interested in elucidating the truth of the 
statement are about as wise as they were 
before.” 

‘* Devon and Somerset ’’ concluded by ask- 
ing any correspondent to throw some light 
on the subject. 

No reply was received to this enquiry, but 
in the issue of the Somerset County Herald 
for June, 1898, ‘‘ Devon and Somerset’ 
wrote further. He said: 


Mr. James Ewins, the testator’s grandson, 
had, however, previous to the death of the 
mysterious Sir Patrick Claud Ewins, in 1807, 
Newport to Cardiff. This change 
of residence may possibly have thrown lawyers 
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and pedigree hunters off the right scent. It 
has been suggested that Mr. Ewins was never 
told anything respecting his ages and 
his social position and that he may_ possibly 
have treated the announcement of the deat 

of Sir P. C. Ewins, and more especially that 
portion of the story which referred to himself, 
as a joke. In Pigot & Co.’s Directory for 
the year 1830, under Cardiff:—‘‘ Perfumers 
and Hairdressers, Ewin James, Duke Street,” 
ete. A tradition existed to the effect. that 
Mr. James Ewins’ father belonged agg on 
to the neighbourhood of Bridgwater, in which 
locality he had been a in the making 
of flannel. In the parish of Ashcott, five 
miles from Glastonbury, and nine from 
Bridgwater, on the Polden Hills, there stood, 
in 1866, ‘ Eagle House.’ . .. . The Will of 
Sir P. C. Ewins is not in Somerset House; 
it may possibly be, therefore, in the Principal 
Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of York. 
At the time Sir P, C. Ewins disinherited his 
gon by selling his estates is it not probable 
that he cut off the entail by means of a 
Common Recovery, which would, therefore, be 
a public record? [f the deceased baronet were 
87 years at the time of his death in 1807, he 
must have been born in 1720. The term hall, 
as applied to a large dwelling house, is 
peculiar to the Kastern counties. When used 
in the West country it carries an upstart 
sort of sound with it. IT think it far more 
probable that Eagle Hall was in the neigh- 
hourhood of Bath. 

Curiously enough only last August a query 
appeared in the Somerset County Herald 
seeking information concerning the ‘‘ Ewins 
family who lived in Somerset during the 
18th and 19th centuries,’”” but up to now 
nothing has appeared beyond an intimation 
that there is no pedigree of the Ewins family 
in vol. xi. of the Harleian Society’s ‘ Visita- 
tion of Somersetshire,’ 1623, p. 36, and that 





there are a number of papers associated 
with the Ewins family among the 4,500 deeds 
held by the Somerset Archeological Society 
in Taunton Castle, which are now being in- 
dexed. 


W. G. 


HAMILTON AND BELLOMONTE (cli. 
457).—Your correspondent Mr. Jo#Nn 
Hamitton published what he has to say 
respecting the supposed connection between 
the Scottish House of Hamilton and the 
Anglo-Norman House of Bellomonte (ox | 
Beaumont) in the Genealogical Magazine, | 
Vol. ii. in 1899. That the Hamiltons were 
descended from the de Beaumonts, in the 
male lineage at least, appears to be all a | 
myth. The Scottish Hamiltons were un- 


WiILLis WATSON. 





doubtedly of Anglo-Saxon origin, and their 
pedigree cannot be traced further back = | 
ey 


Walter FitzGilbert, circa 1296. 








derive their name from Hameldone in Leices- 
tershire, where a grant of land was made to 
one of the family, for some service rendered, 
by one of the de Beaumonts, Earls of 
Leicester, who also permited him to use their 
coat-of-arms. A descendant of the Hamil- 
tons being outlawed for committing a murder 
fled to Scotland where he was welcomed by 
the King, who bestowed upon him the barony 
of Cadzor, and from him the Scottish and 
Irish Hamiltons are descended. 


The numerous English Hamiltons have. 
had a totally different origin: their sur- 
names, however, had been similarly derived 
from other places named Hamilton in Eng- 
land. 

The Scottish Hamiltons may be descended 
in the female lineage from the House of 
Beaumont, though 1 think it is very doubt- 
ful. The House of Beaumont became ex- 
tinct in England on the decease of Robert 
FitzParnel, 4th Earl of Leicester who: 
d. s. p. in 1220, though the elder branch 
continued to exist in France for another 
century at the least. (The Beaumonts in 
the British Peerage at the present day are 
of no connection whatever with the preced- 
ing.) There are numerous descendants of 
the de Beaumonts still in existence, in the 
female line, both in England and France. 
In France the Duke and Marquis d’ Harcourt 
and their kinsmen claim direct descent from 
the de Beaumonts through the marriage of 
Robert the Valiant, Baron de Harcourt, 
with Jeanne, daughter of Waleran de Beau- 
mont, Count of Mellent, for whom in con- 
sequence of their being within the forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity, a papal dispensa- 
tion had to be obtained, both the Harcourts 
and the Beaumonts being descendants in the 
male line of Bernard the Dane. Other 
direct descendants of the de Beaumonts, 


| through Simon de Montfort, 6th Earl of 
| Leicester, still 


exist in France and_ in 
French-speaking Canada. In England prob- 
ably direct descendants in the female line 
of the de Beaumonts still exist among scions 
of the de Beauchamps and other families; 
Karls of Warwick through Waleran de 
Neuburgh, fourth Earl of Warwick of 
this House, a cadet branch of the Beau- 
monts, who married as his third wife, Alice 
de Harcourt, daughter of Sir Robert (I.) de 
Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt, Co. Oxford. 
The English Harcourts are also of indirect 
descent in the female line, from the de Beau- 
monts, Earls of Leicester, through the 
marriage of Sir Richard (I.) de Harcourt of 
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Stanton Harcourt, to Lady Arabella de 
Quincey, daughter of Sayer de Quincey, Ist 
Earl of Winchester, whose spouse was Mar- 
garet de Beaumont, daughter and co-heiress 
of Robert de Beaumont, 3rd Earl of Leices- 
ter. There may be other families still in 
existence of both direct and indirect descent 
in the female line from the de Beaumonts, 
Earls of Leicester, and the de Neuburghs, 
Earls of Warwick, unknown to me. For 
further information concerning the Hamil- 
ton myth I would refer your correspondent 
to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Edition 
X. Vol. xii., Article, ‘ Hamilton,’ also by 
the Duchess of Cleveland’s ‘ Battle Abbe; 
Roll Call,’ Vol. i., p. 352. 
Witttam Tarcourt-Batu. 


Your correspondent might read the article 
on the Earls of Leicester in ‘The Complete 
Peerage,’ by G. E. C. Amongst other in- 
formation, he will see that Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, who died in 1204, was a second son, 
and that his elder brother William was the 
leper, and the article states that, as such, 
even if he had survived his father, he would 
have been passed over in the succession to 
the earldom, but he probably died before 


January, 1195/6. Several very good 
authorities do not agree in considering 


Robert Beaumont (died 1118) to have been 
Earl of Leicester. He is so called in no 
charter. 

Rs. B 


UICER (clii. 10).—The ‘‘c. v.’’ of the 
query should, presumably, be ‘“s. v.” 
and be followed by the word Tpuds. The 
reference to ‘‘ Suicer”’ is to ‘‘ Joh. Caspari 
Suiceri Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus e Patribus 
Grecis Ordine Alphabetico exhibens que- 
cunque Phrases, Ritus, Dogmata, Haereses, 
et hujusmodi alia spectant.’”’ It is des- 
eribed on the titlepage as ‘‘ Opus viginti 
annorum indefesso labore adornatum,’’ 2nd 
edition, Amsterdam, 2 vols., folio, 1728. 
Twenty columns are devoted to Tpids. The 
first edition of this lexicon of ecclesiastical 
Greek appeared in 1682 
The author, who Latinised his name as 
Suicerus, was Johann Caspar Schweitzer, or 
Schwyzer (1620-1684). He was born, of a 
Zurich family at Frauenfeld in the canton 
of Thurgau, and held various professional 
posts in Ziirich. A good account of him 
and his son, J. H. Suicerus, may be seen 
in Herzog’s ‘ Realencyclopadie fir protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche,’ vol. xix. 
(1907). 


It is characteristic of the ‘ Nouvelle | 
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biographie générale,’ that it ignores both 
father and son, whereas the * Biographie 
Universelle,’ from which the ‘Nouvelle b. g.’ 
plagiarised shamelessly, has articles on both 
men. But, as R. C. Christie pointed. out 
(Quarterly Review, January, 1884, ‘ Selec- 
ted Essays and Studies,’ 1902, p. 43), long 
before the end of the ‘ Nouv. biog. gén.,’ it 
is ‘‘ the evident desire of the editor and pro- 
prietors .. . to bring the work to a con- 
clusion as speedily as possible, and to omit 
as many names as can with any decency be 
omitted.”’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
This is Thesaurus Ecelesiasticus a Patri- 
hus Graecis. By J. C. Suicer, 2 Volumes, 
folio, Amsterdain, 1728, 1746. 
G. J. Gray. 


HE FIRST WEEPING WILLOW IN 
ENGLAND: WEEPING WILLOWS 

IN NEW ENGLAND (cli. 404, 446).—I 
noticed at the first reference an article about 
the weeping willows in England, which 
states that all the weeping willows in 
America were derived from one which was 
planted by Pope on his estate at Twicken- 
ham. That probably may be right regarding 
the English willows, but the willows in this 
section of New England, I am very sure, 
were obtained from slips cut by sailors on 
New Bedford whaleships from one of the 
willows around Napoleon’s grave at St. 
Helena. These slips took very kindly to our 
soil, and the result was that in my boyhood, 
many years ago, there were large willow- 
trees in various parts of this city and neigh- 
bourhood which had grown from these origi- 
nal slips. It may be that the St. Helena 
willows were an offspring of the Pope trees. 
If so, it would be interesting to know of it. 

Gro. H. Trrep. 
New Bedford, Mass. Librarian 


W JONES, AUTHOR OF ‘THE MUSE 

* RECALLED’ (cli. 461).—The account 
of the occasion of this poem as given at the 
above reference is curiously incorrect in one 
important point. The title of the piece, 
according to the list of books printed at the 
Strawberry Hill Press, in the Appendix to 
Austin Dobson’s ‘ Horace Walpole’ (1910), 


is: 

The Muse recalled, an Ode, occasioned by 
the Nuptials of Lord Viscount Althorp and 
Miss Lavinia Bingham, eldest daughter of 
Charles Lord Lucan, March vi., M.pCC.LXXxXX1. 
By William Jones, Esq. 

Lord Althorp was George John, second 
Earl Spencer (1758—1834), who succeeded 
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his father in 1783, and is especially famous 
as the collector of the ‘ Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana,’ now in the Rylands Library, Man- 
chester. But why has his wife’s maiden 
name been transformed in the query into 
Peacham? Can there be some confusion 
between Lavinia Bingham and Lavinia Fen- 
ton (afterwards Duchess of Bolton) who 
played the part of Polly Peachum (not 
Peacham) in the ‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ more 
than half a century earlier (1728) ? 

The author is, of course, the well-known 
orientalist, Sir William Jones, as he after- 
wards became. For some years he was 
tutor to Lord Althorp and had travelled with 
him on the Continent. 

Sir William Jones (1746-1794) was born 
in London and died at Calcutta. His 
career is too well-known to be repeated here. 
Was not his father, William Jones the 
mathematician (died 1749), a native of 
Anglesey ? 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


PLEPHANT AND CASTLE, TEMPLE 
BAR (clii. 10).—References to this 

house are to be found in Dr. Williamson’s 

edition of Boyne’s ‘ Trade Tokens,’ under 

Nos. 1,761 and 3,601, where the following is 

given :— 

Ob. THE ELEPHANT witnout=An elephant with 
castle on its back. 

Rev. TAMPEL BARR, 1650=G. B. R. 

A note is added of a quack medicine 
“Sold by F. Smith at the Elephant and 
Castle without Temple Barre.” 

The Intelligencer, 27 March, 1665. 

Another advertisement from the Intelli- 
gencer, 14 Nov., 1664, proclaims the efficacy 
of “an excellent Bolus for the cure of 
Gout’? to be had at ‘‘the Elephant and 
Castle without Temple-Barre.’’ Records of 
two booksellers, Francis and Obadiah Smith, 
1667 and 1672 respectively, are given at this 
address in Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Book- 
sellers and Printers,’ and Hilton Price in 
his ‘Sign of the Strand’ says that a Mrs. 
Hall was there in 1687. 

The only instance I can give of a comb- 
maker’s shop in this locality is from a trade- 
card in my collection of William Bonner, 
comb-maker at the Three Combs and Powder 
Flask ‘‘over agst, ye King’s Head Tavern y® 
Corner of Chancery-Lane, Fleet Street ”’ 
who ‘‘ Makes & Sells all sorts of fine Box 
Combs ye Teeth so curiously finely & 
Artificially Wrought that they enter the 
Hairs with ease without Tearing or Splitting 
them.”? This, however, is hardly ‘‘ about 
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the Elephant and Castle,” nor is it “ with- 


out Temple Bar.’’ It would be interesting 
if your querist would say what reason there 
is for supposing that there was an inn at 
this address. 

The origin of the sign ‘ Elephant and 
Castle’ has been dealt with pretty fully in 
your columns 12 §. vi. 11, 49, 132, and vii. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


Beaconsfield. 
DICKENS'S HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT (clii. 8).—In his letter 


to Mr. John M. Makeham, written on June 
8, 1870—the day of the fatal seizure— 
Dickens wrote : 

| have always striven in my writings to 
express veneration for the life and lessons 
of our Saviour; because I feel it, and because 
{ rewrote that history for my children—any 
one of whom knew it from having it repeated 
to them, long before they could read, and 
almost as soon as they could speak. 

The late F. G. Kitton in his ‘ Charles 
Dickens, His Life, Writings and Personal. 
ity,’ says: 

The manuscript of the “ History of the 
New ‘Testament ” to which Dickens alludes 
is still in the possession of his family, who 
have received many earnest entreaties that 
it might be published for the benefit of other 
children; but it was his particular wish that 
it should never be published (it having been 
composed for his own children) and that wish 
is held sacred and irrevocable. 

The letter quoted at the reference was 
written by Dickens to his youngest son, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens, on his 
departure ~for Australia, and in a similar 
letter written in 1868 to Henry Fielding 
Dickens on his entering Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Charles Dickens said : : 

As your brothers have gone away one by 
one, I have written to each of them what I 
am now going to write to you. 

T. W. Tyrre tt. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

This interesting MS. is still in possession 
of the novelist’s family, its title is ‘‘ The 
Children’s New Testament: an abstract of 
the narrative of the Four Gospels. For the 
use of Juvenile Readers. Written by Charles 
Dickens exclusively for his own children in 
1846,” an extra copy was made, however, 
for Mark Lemon. An interesting account of 
it is in the Dickensian, xv. 1919, pp. 174— 
175. 

J. ARDAGH. 

LOUNT OF SHROPSHIRE (cli. 389, 

464).—I send a short amended extract 
from ‘ Weaver’s Funeral Monuments’: 


Sir Charles Blount or Blunt, Baron Mount- 








joy, died 1544, and was buried at Saint Mary 
Aldermanbury. This family is noble and 
ancient, and greatly flourished at Kinlet in 
Shropshire; and by Elvaston in Derbyshire, 
where Sir Ralph Mountjoy had lands in the 


time of Edward the First; from whence came | 


Sir Walter Blunt, whom King Edward the, 


to the honour of Baron 
Mountjoy, with a pension. Principally 
amongst the Blunts, was Charles, Earl of 
Devonshire; Baron Mountjoy; Lord Lieuten- 
ant General of Ireland; and K 
Garter. f | 
King James, created Baron of Mountjoy in 
the North of Ireland. ; : 
In St. Mary Aldermanbury also lies buried 
William Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, who died 
later. : 
Extract from ‘The House of Cornewall’: 
Isabella, daughter of Bryan de Cornewall 
of Kinlet (who died 1397), married, as his 
second wife, Sir John Blount, of Sodington, 
who died 1424... , 
Annie, eldest daughter of Sir Edmund 
Cornewell, 7th Baron of Burford (who died 
1489), married Peter Blunt. Hence the second 
and third quarterings on the Arms. 
ANDREW 


fourth advanced 


SourH. 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
HE REV. THEODORE WILLIAMS 
(clii. 10).—This distinguished cleric was 
Vicar of Hendon, Middlesex, for sixty-three 
years. 
and is buried in Hendon old churchyard 
together with his wife (who predeceased him, 
on May 20, 1868), and several children. 
He is stated to have been a very fine 
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father of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of 
Winchester. 
KK. E. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Hssex. 
The date of birth of this man is not gener 
ally known, but he died in 1826. He was a 
genuine collector, but most of his books repre- 
sented a temporary fashion, not a study of 
permanent interest. Large paper and largest 


NEWTON, 


i Knight of the | paper copies bought at a big price were the 


Whose son, Mountjoy Blunt, was, by | 


result of this ‘‘ stupid foppery.”” He pos- 
sessed many rare and fine books remarkable 
for their handsome bindings, and many 
printed on vellum. His Hebrew MSS. and 


printed Talmuds were valuable, and he 
_ranked high amongst the booksellers as 
guaranteeing unusual value in copies of 





He died on Nov. 6, 1875, aged 90, | 


books which bear his mark of ownership. 
His library was sold on fifteen days in April 
1827, and realised over £10,000 or a little 
more than £5 per volume. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

BLAKE ON MILTON (cli. 443).—Mr. 

WILKINSON is perhaps thinking of the 
third section of ‘The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell,’ concluding : 

The reason Milton wrote in fetters when he 
wrote of Angels and God, and at liberty when 
of Devils and Hell, is because he was a true 
—_ and of the Devil’s party without knowing 
it. 

But the criticism, as will be seen from 
what precedes, is of the moral significance 


| of the Miltomie celestial beings, and not of 


preacher, and formed a large library at the | 


vicarage, which cost him some thousands 
of pounds, but so good was his judgment 
in the selection of the works he purchased 
that it was sold at only ‘‘a small propor- 
tionate loss,’’ at his death, which scarcely 
bears out this view. 

He was very strong-minded and often 
differed from the Churchwardens and parish- 
ioners, especially in regard to burial and 
other fees and charges. 

In addition to being a bibliophile (one 
can scarcely call him a “ bibliomaniac’’), 
he was a good horticulturist, his gardens 
being very celebrated. 


their literary force. 

F. B. Pow es. 
(SHARCOAL-BURNING (cli. 441),—I 
~ believe that the making of charcoal is 


| still carried out in the New Forest, Hamp- 


shire. 

Charcoal consists of wood burned with but 
little access of air. Billets of wood are 
built in a heap, which is covered with earth 
or sand. The heap is fired at openings left 
near the bottom of the pile, and the gases 
escape at small openings above. Under 
average conditions, 100 parts of wood yield 
about 60 parts by volume, or 25 parts by 


| weight, of charcoal. 


He entered into a long controversy with | 
| low, used in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
‘the wood is burned in iron cylinders, or 


William Wilberforce, who had built a chapel 
of ease at Mill-Hill, stating, in a pamphlet, 
that it was not built for “‘ the sole benefit 
of his (Wilberforce’s) neighbours, but by 
means of the charitable contributions of his 
friends, and with immediate pecuniary 
advantage to himself and his family.” 
William Wilberforce lived at Highwood 
Hill, in the parish of Hendon, and was the 





For making charcoal, such as that of wil- 


retorts. 
ALFRED SypNEY LEWIS, 
Information respecting this industry in 
Essex will be found in the ‘ Victoria History 
of Essex,’ ii. 448, and in the Essex Natur- 
alist, xiii. 240, xvi. 62, xv. 46. 
Frep. Q. Branp. 
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JANUARY 15, 1927 NOTES 
DEVONSHIRE SAYINGS (cli. 460).—My 
reading of the Introduction of Hazlitt’s 
English proverbs ’ (1907 edition) is that the 
collection of Devonshire sayings referred to 
has not been published, but was just a MS. 
collection made by My. John Shelly, of 
Plymouth. A large number of Devonshire 
proverbs, ete., will be found in Vincent 

Stuckey Lean’s ‘ Collectanea.’ 

, ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


Me CROWTHER: DRUMMOND (clii. 

10).--The ‘‘ Drummond Light” 1s 
another name for “ limelight ’’ or oxy-hydro 
ven light wherein a blow-pipe flame, e.g., of 
combined oxygen and hydrogen impinges on 

piece of pure lime and venders it incandes 
cent. It was invented by ( —— Thomas 
Drunimond, who was born at Edinburgh on 
Oct. 10, 1797, the son of James Drummond. 
a member of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet. In 1819 Drummond became acquain- 
ted with Col. Thomas F. Colby and joined 
him in the work of the Ordnance Survey, and 
it was in connection with this work that 
Drummond invented an improved heliostat 
and his famous ‘‘ light.’? Drummond later 
became interested in politics and in 1835 was 
appointed Under Secretary at Dublin Castle, 
becoming practically the governor of the 
country. For five years he achieved some 
thing like peace in Ireland, but his labours 
undermined his health and he died at Dublin 
15 April, 1840. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 

{HArkMATOPEGOS reminds us that there is an 
account of Drummond in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


JOSHPH HARRIS (1702-1764) (cli. 460). 
: The account of Harris in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
states that he ‘‘ was not, as has been said, 
warden of the mint or fellow of the Royal 
Society.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE., 
; | EMEDY WORSE THAN THE 
DISEASE” (cli. 389, 431, 464).— 
Does not the thought go back to Livy’s 
‘ Proemium’: *‘‘ tempora, quibus nec vitia 
nostra nec emits pati possumus.”’ ? 
HERBERT COHEN. 


A otnoee WANTED (cli. 461). (1) The 


correct form of the quotation is this. 
Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never iurled! 
From Browning, 
xiv, 3-5. In 
lished 1864. 


‘James Lee’s Wife.’ VI. 


‘Dramatis Persone,’ first pub- 


Epwarp Bensty. 
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The Library. 


The Owjord Book of Kighteenth Century Verse. 
Chosen by David Nichol Smith. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net). 

TPMiLIS is a spacious anthology; if one spends 

but enough time on it it is of sufficient 
force and volume to bring the eighteenth cen- 
tury closely and fully to one’s observation. 

‘Lhose who know little or nothing about the 

period may get some truitful idea of it: those 

who already know and love it may possibly, 
even though already familiar with most of 

What it contains, ovserve, through this mass 

of its finest poetry, something in- it) which 

they had not noticed or duly weighed betore. 

‘To the present writer what has appeared most 

striking is the consciousness of the audience 
a narrow and well-known audicnce--eviaced 

in most of this verse. Its principal charms 
are wit and clearness of thought, with the 
lucid melodiousuess proper to these; but wit 
plays only as mind daits to meet mind, and 
thought is made clear by addressing itself to 
another person’s apprehension. In fact, es- 
sentially, much of the poetical work of these 
generations is epistolary. Good letters mostly 
show the writer at his worthiest ; without in- 
sincerity, out of respect to one’s correspond- 
ent, one suppresses what it is not so well to 
say; one is even indecorous, if the occasion 
seems to permit, with a certain Gecorum. 

This kind of ‘human respect’ gives to 

eighteenth ig ee 4 poetry its special charac- 

ter. As Mr. Nichol Smith points out, it is 


rich in anticipations of the century to come. 
| It is not mere caprice which, from this point 


of view, singles out the four or five poets who 
had in them the seeds of madness. By this 
mistortune they were the less fit for sustained 
intellectual intercourse, and, not so _ intent 
upon it, were the more open to ‘influences 
ftrom—so to speak—a greater distance. Smart, 
Collins, Cowper, for example (and we may 
well put Blake with them) take something of 


‘the range to which the nineteenth century 


| thus: Swift’s 


| any verses of Richard est’s. 





returned in poetry, with a subtle, poignant 
peculiarity which, one guesses, comes from 
each man’s several consciousness of disparity. 
In that little brilliant world, by no means 
over gentle, their inward lot was hard. 
Several examples of hymns are included here, 
which witness to yet another side of eighteenth 
century thought—the manliness in what we 
may call its normal piety: and the simple in- 
tensity of its fervour when that piety was 
touched with flame. 

The choice of pieces is undoubtedly good. 
Chatterton is represented more fully than he 
is commonly to be found. Pope appears, inev- 
itably, chiefly in fragments; but long pieces 
where at all fairly possible are included, 
Verses on the Death of Dr. 
Swift’; ‘A Song to David’; * John Gilpin.’ 
There are sundry omissions, but none seriously 
to be regretted, except, erhaps, omission of 
Gray’s Sonnet 


|! to his memory, of course, is here; but as 








54 


those who have had much to do with Gray and 

Walpole know, West was a person who meant 

something special to his contemporaries, and 

though a small anthology might tind no place 
for him, he might justly claim a page in one 
so comprehensive as this. 

S.P.E. Tract No. XXV. On some disputed 
Points in Knglish Grammar. By 
persen (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
net.) 

| R. JESPERSEN begins with the heartening 

announcement of an intention to show that 
certain constructions in common use, looked 
upon by prominent English grammarians as 
either illogical or bad grammar, are in fact 
neither, but go to prove that popular instinct 
may be sounder than grammatical reasoning. 

He discusses to begin with the puzz!ing genitive 

in “ that long nose of his,’”’ argues that it is 

not truly partitive, and proposes to call it 

‘ appositional ”’; and then gives us an exhaus- 

tive little treatise on the use of the common- 

case with -ing (Thackeray’s sentence “I 

insist upon Miss Sharp appearing *’ forms his 

point of departure) in which, upon the 
authority not only of ordinary speech, but 
of the greatest names in literature from the 
early eighteenth century onwards, he sets out 
to defend the construction against our severer 
critics—such as Mr. H. W. Fowler, who has re- 
cently pronounced it ‘* grammatically indefen- 
sible.” Dr. Jespersen’s argument works down 


6d. 


2s. 
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Otto Jes- | 


first to a contention that modern speech has | 


outgrown the old grammatical system; 
secondly, to the suggestion that the word in 
-ing is both a substantive and a verb, “a 
combination of both not recognized in tradi 
tional grammar”; and thirdly that. subjected 
to grammatical analysis, this construction of 
-ing with its subject in the common-case 
should be treated as a “‘ nexus,” a development 
regarded as affording distinct advantages. One 
advantage which he does not dwell on, and 
which is perhaps not to be ignored, is a 
certain easy grace about it. to be observed 
in many instances, and therewith a corres- 
ponding aptness to arrest attention. 
BooKseLLERS’ CATALOGUES, 

Messrs. ELLs, of New Bond Street, in their 
Catalogue No. 241 describe some 200 examples 
of old bookbinding. a large proportion of 
which consists of fine works calculated to 
tempt the connoisseur in such things pretty 
actively. Among the older books we note the 
black letter ‘Natura brevium,’ printed by 
Middleton in 1544, in its original stamped calf, 
with Renaissance border and medallion profile 
husts between Renaissance columns, and the 
initials M.D. on a tablet at foot (£82). 
Another sixteenth century specimen—Gue- 
vara’s ‘Le Favory de Court’ and Beaugué’s 
‘T’Histoire de la Guerre d’Escosse’ bound 
together—is a volume in an elaborate binding 
of Lyonnese workmanship (£35). There are 
several Bibles. of which we may mention a 
Printed and Published by the Bucks Free 

Wycombe, 
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first edition of Castalion’s (Sebastien Chateil- 
lon’s) work, in contemporary calf beautifully 
ornamented (£125). Among sixteenth century 
books are to be noted Benlowe’s’ ‘ Theophila,’ 
containing all the plates _as described by 
Lowndes and the Grolier Club Catalogue, in. 
contemporary blue morocco, with the author’s. 
arms in gilt—the binding sound and fresh 
vend the hook clean (£150). There are five 
examples of seventeenth century embroidered 
hinding, of which the best, offered for £35, 
appears to be a Book of Common Prayer, 
Bible and Psalms in metre of 1634. Two 
examples of ‘‘ Wotton” binding are William 
Putten’s ‘Expedition into Scotland’ of the 
Duke of Somerset (1548: £105) and the ‘ Della 
Fisonomia dell’ Huomo’ of Gio. Battista della 
Porta (1598: £120). Two MSS. may be men- 
toned: one on vellum, of the XVI century— 
‘““Plutarqgue de la Fortune des Romains 
traduit de Grec en francoys par Arnauld 
Chandon ” volume bound for Francis I 
(£58); and aneighteenth century service-book, 
a lavishly decorated work of calligraphy, 
executed for Louis XVI or Marie Antoinette, 
written on paper and bound in olive morocco 
(£28). “The Proceedings and Tryal’ of the 
Seven Bishops as ** printed for Thomas Basset 
and William Fox, 1689,” is a folio in a fine 
contemporary binding of red moroceo (£63), 
and finally, to go back to the older books, we 
may notice de Seyssel’s translation of Thucy- 
dides into French, printed at Paris in 1527 
in a beautiful contemporary binding of olive 


= 


' morocco (£105). 


| 


Messrs. EnGar H. Weits & Co., of New York. 
possess a most attractive collection of first 
editions. In their Catalogue No. 18 they set 
out about 350 books “of miscellaneous interest?” 
a considerable number of which are modern. 
One of those most highly esteemed is 

Shropshire Lad’ of which they 
a first edition in good case, 
writing on the fly-leaf which 
shows that this copy was once given by 
Horatio F. Brown to T. E. Brown—for this 
$350 is the price asked; another copy is offered 
for $300. Of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s work we 
have here only a first edition of ‘The Return 
of the Native ’—the 3 vols. in the original 
cloth—(1878: $115). Hudson’s ‘The Purple 
Land,’ described as an unusually good copy 
of the first edition, is priced $300. Of Flecker’s 
work the most important is a first edition of 
‘The Bridge of Fire,’ with an autograph letter 
in it (1907: $70); of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
we have first editions of the ‘Songs of Child- 
hood’ (1902: $185), of ‘Poems’ (1906: $50), 
of * Peacock Pie’ (1913: $32.50), and of ‘ The 
Listeners’ (1912: $37.50); and of the work of 
Mr. John Masefield, eighteen examples of 
which three of the highest priced are the 
‘ Ballads’ of 1903 ($60); ‘ The Tragedy of Nan 
and Other Plays’ (1909: $45), and ‘ The Widow 
in Bye Street’ (1912: $35). 
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